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ARMENIAN POLITICAL REVIVAL 
IN CILICIA 


Azat A. Bozoyan 


The twelfth century has a special significance in the history of 
Armenian statehood. This period witnessed enormous changes in 
Armenian political life, in ecclesiastical organization, and in 
public consciousness. The destruction of the Bagratuni (Bagratid) 
kingdom of Ani in the previous century led to the emigration 
of the principal Armenian feudal families, who transferred Arme- 
nian religious and political institutions with them to Cilicia. 
Armenian communities also appeared in Syria, Egypt, and other 
parts of the Near East, and Europe, creating a prototype of the 
Armenian Diaspora. 


The Geopolitical Scene 


The geopolitical map of Western Asia changed radically in the 
eleventh century. The Byzantine occupation of Greater Armenia 
and the Seljuk invasions led to the collapse of the Bagratuni 
kingdom and the loss of Armenian independence. The Byzantine 
seizure of the Bagratuni lands rendered the entire region of his- 
toric Armenia vulnerable to foreign invasion. Seljuk Turkish 
hordes soon surged over the Armenian Plateau. After the decisive 
battle of Manzikert (Manazkert) in 1071, the Byzantine Empire 
lost all of Armenia and much of Asia Minor. Thereafter, the ex- 
panding Seljuk frontier stretched across Iran, Mesopotamia, and 
northern Syria into the heart of Asia Minor.’ During that time, 


! Gérard Dédéyan, Les Arméniens entre Grecs, Musulmans et Croisés: Etude sur 
les pouvoirs arméniens dans le Proche-Orient méditerranéen (1068-1150), 2 vols. 
(Lisbon: Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation, 2003), vol. 1, pp. 61-64. 
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many Armenian magnates were forced to leave their country and 
move westward into the Byzantine Empire where some were 
apportioned land in Cappadocia, Cilicia, and northern Syria. 

In an effort to confront the Seljuk invaders, the Byzantine Em- 
pire reconfigured its military power in the east and solicited the 
support of the Western monarchies and the pope. Beginning in the 
final decade of the eleventh century, successive Crusader armies 
established their bases along the eastern Mediterranean littoral. 
The First Crusade, arriving in the Taurus (Tavros) Mountains, 
met Armenian magnates who welcomed the Western Christians as 
allies in the war against the Muslim powers and provided them 
with military and material assistance. Matteos Urhayetsi (Matthew 
of Edessa, circa 1130) considered the appearance of the Crusaders 
as a manifestation of ancient prophecy. Armenian enthusiasm did 
not last long, however. For example, one of the Crusader com- 
manders, Baldwin of Boulogne, occupied Edessa through intrigue 
and deception and killed the Armenian prince Toros, who had re- 
ceived him with great hospitality. Thereafter, the Armenian leaders 
in Cilicia found themselves compelled to maneuver between Byz- 
antines, Seljuk Turks, and Crusaders. 

In the twelfth century, while the Armenian forces defending 
Greater Armenia grew thinner, their compatriots began to play a 
significant role in Cilicia and northern Syria. After the Byzantine 
Empire ceded Asia Minor to the Seljuks in 1071, Philaretos 
Brakhmanios (Varazhnuni), an Armenian general serving Byz- 
antine Emperor Romanos Diogenes (1068-71), strove to unite the 
Armenian forces in Cappadocia, Cilicia, and northern Syria and 
created an autonomous state. Upon his death in 1086, the short- 
lived state disappeared as a result of the prevailing political in- 
- stability. Other Armenian notables continued their presence in the 
area, as in the principalities of Kesun led by Gogh Vasil (Basil 
the Thief), Edessa under Toros, and Taron under Chortvanel. The 
domains of the Nathanaelian, Bazunian, Oshinian, and Rubenian 
families were based in Cilicia, but after the withdrawal of the 
Byzantine armies they seized the opportunity to establish inde- 
pendent principalities. The struggle among them for predominance 
lasted for nearly a century. The victorious Armenian Rubenian 
family subsequently founded the Armenian kingdom in Cilicia 
(1198). 

Meanwhile, the centers of political rule in Greater Armenia 
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lost their importance and shifted to the outlying regions of Lori 
(Gugark),’ Siunik,? and Artsakh.* These, too, eventually submitted 
to the Seljuk sultanate and then to Georgia or to the Eldiguzid 
Atabeg of Atrpatakan. Thus, the political situation prevented the 
restoration of a kingdom in Greater Armenia. The result was that 
several Armenian political centers emerged, creating deep divi- 
sions in Armenian culture and political traditions.* Under these 
circumstances, the Armenian Church expanded its jurisdiction by 
establishing new dioceses and monasteries in Cilicia, northern 
Syria, Palestine, Egypt, and the Balkans. 

After the collapse of the Bagratuni kingdom in the eleventh 
century, only the Armenian leaders associated with the House of 
Pahlavuni remained in the central provinces of Greater Armenia. 
In spite of the fact that the Pahlavuni dynasty had declined, it 
continued to maintain great feudal estates, its armed force, and its 
hereditary bishopric. The descendants of Grigor Pahlavuni Magis- 


? The Kiurikian dynasty of Lori continued its existence until the middle of the 
twelfth century but perished when the Georgian king invaded from the north. At the 
end of the twelfth century, these territories passed to the Zakarians, who were the 
leaders of the Georgian state. See Hay zhoghovrdi patmutyun [History of the Arme- 
nian People], vol. 3 (Erevan: Armenian Academy of Sciences, 1976), p. 473. 

? The state of Sunik existed until the middle of the twelfth century, then entered 
into the domain of the Eldiguzid Atabeg dynasty of Atrpatakan and lost its auto- 
nomy. Ibid., p. 478. 

* In the early eleventh century, Artsakh came under the rule of Georgia and the 
Eldiguzid Atabeg of Atrpatakan. The principality of Artsakh recognized the sup- 
remacy of the Kiurikians. The Catholicosate of Caucasian Albania was located on 
their territory, and its presence created the juridical base for the de jure acknow- 
ledgment of the Armenian principality. 

> Divisions beset the Armenian state for several centuries and led to the repeated 
partitions of Armenia between the Roman/Byzantine Empire, on the one hand, and 
Persia and the Arab caliphate, on the other. The religious discord in the Armenian 
Church surfaced in the struggles between the Chalcedonian and anti-Chalcedonian 
parties, a conflict that had been instigated repeatedly by the Byzantine Empire and 
Church. 

é Even in the middle of the twelfth century the idea of re-establishing the 
Catholicosate of Ani was still alive. See Samuel Anetsi, Samveli kahanayi Anetsvoy 
havakmunk i grots patmagrats [A Collection of the Historical Writings by Samuel 
of Ani], ed. Arshak Ter Mikayelian (Vagharshapat: Echmiadzin Press, 1893), p. 127. 
At the end of the twelfth century, there was an unsuccessful attempt to elevate 
Bishop Barsegh of Ani to the rank of catholicos. It was not possible at that time to 
transfer the catholicosal seat from Cilicia. However, in several inscriptions Barsegh 
is called the Armenian Catholicos. See B.N Arakelyan et al., ed., Divan hay vima- 
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tros retained control over the Armenian Catholicosate for nearly 
150 years until the beginning of the thirteenth century and 
strengthened the Armenian Church. Owing to the vigorous activ- 
ity of Catholicos Barsegh I of Ani (1105-13), measures were un- 
dertaken to arrest further political and ecclesiastical disintegra- 
tion. He united the dioceses of the Catholicosate of Honi, which 
had been separated from the mother Church, and he extended his 
jurisdiction over several dioceses that had opposed Honi. In the 
Seljuk territories, relative religious tolerance and advantages in 
taxation enabled the catholicosate to expand its activities. As a 
result of the international political situation and the endeavors of 
the catholicos, the Armenian ecclesiastical institutions began to 
be reformed. In fact, during the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
the Armenian catholicos was considered as the spiritual leader of 
the entire Armenian nation, with his title reflecting his enhanced 
status. After the eleventh century the word “Greatness” in ref- 
erence to the supreme patriarch was replaced by “All.” The title 
“Catholicos of All Armenians” entered into common usage from 
the twelfth century as shown in the Armenian-Byzantine com- 
munications and elsewhere.’ 

Although the Byzantine Empire had conceded most of Asia 
Minor to the Seljuks, it did not give up hope of regaining that 
region, together with Cilicia and northern Syria. On the eve of 
the Seljuk invasions, the Byzantine Empire had populated Cilicia 
and its environs with Armenian feudal families and their detach- 
ments, thereby winning their support. Now, in pursuance of its 
goal to restore the eastern provinces, the empire organized sev- 
eral military campaigns to northern Syria and Cilicia (1136-38, 
1142-43, 1158-59).® 





grutyan [Corpus inscriptionum Armenicarum], vol. 1: Ani (Erevan: Armenian 
Academy of Sciences, 1966), p. 47. 

1 Azat A. Bozoyan, “’Katoghikos Hayots titghosi norovi enkalume Bagratunyats 
tagavorutyan ankumits heto” [The Renewed Adoption of the Title of Catholicos of 
Armenians after the Fall of the Bagratuni Kingdom], in Armenia and Christian 
Orient, ed. Paruyr Muradyan (Erevan: Armenian Academy of Sciences, 2000), p. 84. 

? The Byzantine Empire even encouraged Seljuk invasions of Asia Minor in 
order to weaken the Rubenian power and reassert its own rule. See A.A. Bozoyan, 
Byuzandiayi arevelyan kaghakakanutyune ev Kilikian Hayastane XII dari 30-70- 
akan tvakannerin [The Eastern Policy of Byzantium and Cilician Armenia in the 30s- 
70s of the Twelfth Century] (Erevan: Armenian Academy of Sciences, 1988). 
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Concurrently with its geopolitical strategies, Byzantium also 
insisted, during the lengthy negotiations from 1165 to 1178, that 
the Armenian Catholicosate recognize the hegemony of the Pa- 
triarchate of Constantinople and adopt the doctrines and dogma 
of the Byzantine Church.? The documents pertaining to those 
negotiations reveal that the Armenian Church tried to maintain its 
autonomy through flexible maneuvering rather than direct con- 
frontation. It also sought by elaborate plans to elevate the Arme- 
nian Catholicosate to the status of the Patriarchate of Antioch.’ 
Such a proposal in 1170 is evidence of the attention the Church 
paid to the changes in the region and the conflicts between the 
Greek and Latin churches. 

In the twelfth century, the Byzantine Church, which had been 
established in the Cilician region since the fourth century, was in 
retreat. In spite of the fact that Antioch helped to fill the void by 
assigning bishops to several areas under the jurisdiction of the 
Byzantine Church, a number of bishoprics remained vacant in 
northern Syria. Moreover, the Catholic Church installed Catholic 
bishops in Tarsus and Mamestia as well as at Edessa, Tluk, 
Marash, and Kesun. The Armenian principalities and the Arme- 
nian and Jacobite churches, which for centuries had resisted the 
expansionist aspirations of the Byzantine Church, indirectly as- 
sisted the Catholic Church, which established generally friendly 
relations with these sister churches. The pope acknowledged the 
orthodoxy of the Armenian Church and considered the East 
(Caucasus, Syria, and Media) as belonging to its domain.’* The 


? With the coming of the Crusaders, the Armenian Church became the natural 
ally of the Papacy because of the ever uneasy Armenian relations with the Byzan- 
tine Empire and Church. The correspondence between Pope Innocent IT and the 
Armenian catholicos is the clear example of it. It coincided with the reconquest of 
Cilicia by John Comnenus (Komnenos). See A.A. Bozoyan, “Hromi pap Innokentios 
II-i tughte ughvats Hayots katolikos Grigor III Pahlavunun” [The Letter of Pope 
Innocent IT of Rome to the Armenian Catholicos Grigor III Pahlavuni], Echmiadzin, 
no. 3 (1999): 77-96. 

10 A.A. Bozoyan, Hay-byuzandakan ekeghetsakan banaktsutyunneri vaveragre- 
re (1165-1178) [The Documents of Armeno-Byzantine Ecclesiastical Negotiations 
(1165-1178)] (Erevan: Armenian Academy of Sciences, 1995), pp. 192-205, 232-33. 

1 This policy became apparent in 1136-38 and after, when the Byzantine em- 
peror John Comnenus reoccupied Cilicia and the Crusader principalities of Antioch. 

2 Willelmi Tyrensis Archiepiscopi Chronicon, ed. R.B.C. Huygens (Turnhout: 
Brepolis, 1986), p. 15. 
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character of the negotiations with the Roman Church gradually 
changed after 1198, however, when, instead of recognizing the 
Cilician kingdom and then securing military support, Rome be- 
gan to demand doctrinal and liturgical concessions. The Armenian 
Catholicosate viewed such demands as a threat to its institutions, 
particularly since during this period it was the only juridical 
power that united the Armenian people. In fact, the catholicosate 
acted as the governing institution for a people that had lost its 
state. It stood above the princely dynasties that had gained power 
in Cilicia and often functioned as a mediator between them. The 
Armenian catholicos, then centered at Hromkla, had supreme 
power over all Armenian principalities, and this status allowed 
him to exhort the Armenian princes to unite with the goal of re- . 
viving Armenian statehood and to mediate between Christian and 
Muslim rulers in addressing political and ecclesiastical issues.’ 


Cultural Development during the Silver Age 


The twelfth century, labeled the Silver Age of Armenian culture, 
witnessed the second period of extraordinary literary activity since 
the invention of the alphabet in the fifth century. In the Golden 
Age, Armenian literary figures had enriched and expanded the 
nation’s cultural wealth with new branches, but the traditional 
establishments were often reluctant to accept alternative points 
of view. During the Silver Age, however, Armenian literature and 
culture entered an unprecedented phase of development. The cul- 
tural figures of the Silver Age sought to revive the ancient 
Armenian culture and concepts received from the Golden Age. 
They established closer associations with foreign cultures, as when 
Grigor II Vkayaser (1065-1105) and his pupils translated the 
tonatsoyts (typicon) of the Orthodox Church into Armenian and 
when Nerses Lambronatsi (Nerses of Lambron, 1153-98), trans- 
lated the Latin rites comparable to those in the Mashtots (eucho- 
logion). The milieu of Armenian juridical thought expanded as 
a result of such canonical, ecclesiastical, and other translations 
from Greek, Syriac, and Latin. 

By the twelfth century, emigration from Greater Armenia had 


B Bozoyan, “Byuzandiayi arevelyan kaghakakanutyune,” p. 224. 
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given rise to new political thinking across nearly all layers of the 
population. Unlike the previous centuries, the Armenian people 
and military sought to consolidate themselves in the new ter- 
ritories and create a viable political entity outside of Greater 
Armenia, while also devising new mechanisms for self-defense. 
Concerned about preserving national identity and fostering the 
idea of returning someday to the motherland, the Church, rising 
aristocracy, and the people searched for ways to recreate Arme- 
nian statehood in Cilicia. Establishment of the Cilician Armenian 
kingdom in 1198 was accompanied by the cultural revival of the 
Silver Age. Unlike the accomplishments of the Golden Age, this 
renaissance took place outside the bounds of historic Armenia, in 
the northeastern corner of the Mediterranean Sea. 

Cilician Armenia rapidly became a part of Mediterranean 
civilization and created conditions for the flourishing of Arme- 
nian culture. The Rubenian rulers bore the title of “King of 
Armenians” and thus assumed the leadership for the entire nation. 
While major centers of Armenian culture remained in the north- 
em regions of Greater Armenia, where the traditions of the 
Bagratuni era were still alive in the twelfth century, the most im- 
portant Armenian cultural and religious institutions were now 
located in Cilicia and northern Syria (Anazarba, Tarsus, Sis, 
Lambron, Korykos, Edessa, Kesun, and Hromkla). A few monas- 
teries (for example, Parlahu) in the Amanus Mountains served as 
pan-Armenian pilgrimage sites and sanctuaries. Kesun, Drazark, 
Skevra, and Akn (to the north) achieved great reputations, and 
many Armenian young men such as Mkhitar Gosh (1130-1213) 
traveled from distant areas to study at the monastic schools in 
Cilicia. 

There were, however, divisions in Armenian official thought, 
which were manifested in the struggles between the traditional 
and the new, between the Chalcedonians and anti-Chalcedonians, 
and between Uniates with the Catholic Church and those who 
rejected all such association. In the northern parts of Greater 
Armenia, the cultural contacts were primarily with Georgia, the 
bastion of Byzantine Orthodoxy. Although in the twelfth century 
the particular Armenian cross-currents with Georgian culture were 
not too obvious, certain tendencies were noticeable. Functioning 
in the same environment, cultural relations had been established 
between the Chalcedonian and non-Chalcedonian churches by the 
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descendants of the powerful Georgian-Armenian brothers Zakare 
and Ivane Zakarian. Whether they favored the Chalcedonian or 
non-Chalcedonian churches, they nevertheless influenced political 
and cultural developments in the region. They hosted an eccle- 
siastical council of the Armenian churches of Lori and Ani and 
sought to cultivate confessional tolerance between the two eccle- 
siastical congregations, particularly since a part of the Armenian 
population in the region had affiliated with the Chalcedonians. 
That period of Georgian dominance also led sometimes to the 
transformation of certain Armenian churches and monasteries into 
Chalcedonian cultural centers, as in the case of the Church of 
Tigran Honents of Ani. 

The most famous figure of the Armenian non-Chalcedonian 
clergymen and intellectuals in northern Armenia was Hovhannes 
Sarkavag or Hovhannes Imastaser (John the Deacon/Philosopher, 
d. 1129), the confessor of the Georgian King David the Builder 
(Aghmashenebeli) (1089-1125). A distinguished scholar, Hovhan- 
nes Sarkavag, through the school of the Haghbat monastery, 
connected Bagratuni culture with that of northern Armenia and 
founded the so-called Tashir-Dzoraget cultural movement.'* The 
principal names associated with this school included his students 
of great fame: Eremia of Ani and Sargis Kund, followed by their 
students David Alavkavordi (d. 1140), Samvel Anetsi (Samuel of 
Ani, d. 1178), Mkhitar Anetsi (d. 1193), and Mkhitar Gosh (d. 
1213). Also figuring among this group were Barsegh of Ani, 
David Kobairetsi, and Grigor Tutevordi, who stood against the 
ecclesiastical reforms emanating from Cilicia and the tolerant at- 
titude of some Cilician bishops toward the Western Chalcedo- 
nian churches.’® They considered the rituals of the Armenian 
- Church perfect and vehemently opposed the Cilician intellectuals 
who actively sought accommodations with the Western churches. 

The primary center of the Silver Age was in Cilicia and north- 
ern Syria. During the reign of Catholicos Grigor II Vkayaser, the 


14 For details about this school, see Levon Melikset-Bek, “Crdilo mxaret a 
somext a moZgvarni” da mati vinaoba (Tbilisi: Tbilisi University Press, 1928). 

'S The Code of Laws of Mkhitar Gosh exemplified the efforts on the part of the 
Armenian intelligentsia in this period to revive the Armenian state. 

16 In the thirteenth century, Vardan Areveltsi, a graduate of this school, ex- 
emplified the Cilician spiritual-ecclesiastical life as a theologian. See P. Antabyan, 
Vardan Areveltsi, vol. 1 (Erevan: Armenian Academy of Sciences, 1987, 1989). 
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son of Grigor Magistros, the catholicosal seat was transferred to 
various centers in northern Syria (for example, Karmir Vank and 
Tsamnday) and subsequently transferred to the citadel of Hromkla 
(1148-1293), Catholicos Barsegh I Anetsi (1105-13), who suc- 
ceeded Grigor II, labored to strengthen the relationship between 
the various Armenian spiritual centers and the hierarchy of the 
Armenian Church. Grigor IN Pahlavuni (1113-66) and Nerses IV 
Shnorhali (Nerses the Gracious, 1166-73) received their education 
at Karmir Vank near the Amanus Mountains.” Their teacher, 
Stepanos Manuk, had been a student of Grigor Vkayaser. While 
Grigor Pahlavuni and Nerses Shnorhali were still children, two 
other students of Vkayaser in the Drazark monastery of Cilicia, 
Gevorg Meghrik and Kirakos of Drazark, were engaged in peda- 
gogical and cultural activities and contributed greatly to the ex- 
pansion of Armenian culture across Cilicia and northern Syria. 
The literary movement flourishing in Cilicia closely reflected 
ancient Armenian traditions, but the new circumstances brought 
innovation to that movement. The Armenian Church and public 
became acquainted with the spiritual values of the neighboring 
Christian peoples and their cultures. The milieu further expanded 
by synthesizing the traditional literature with new literary trans- 
lations from other languages. The pioneers of the Armenian lit- 
erary and cultural movement—for example, Nerses Shnorhali and 
Nerses Lambronatsi—appeared in the second half of the twelfth 
century. Their literary output, art, and secular and spiritual works 
were comparable with the works of their contemporaries Wil- 
liam of Tyre and Michael the Syrian. The translations by Nerses 
Lambronatsi sought to bridge Armenian culture with the others 
in the region (Greek, Syrian, Latin). The clergy in northern 
Armenia criticized his revisions and adaptations, but Nerses 
Lambronatsi considered their views as mere manifestations of 
national limitations in perspective. He in turn criticized them for 
having long ignored the connections with other churches and for 
breaching the norms of ecclesiastical solidarity. Such narrow 
views, he complained, had led to the weakening and isolation of 
the Armenian ecclesiastical institutions.'’ The Cilician clergy, 


The Amanus was a region where the monastic congregations of many Chris- 
tian denominations functioned. 
18 See Levon Zekiyian, “Un dialogue oecuménique au XII° siècle,” in Actes du 
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moreover, reformed the Armenian ecclesiastical rituals with the 
purpose of rendering them more accessible to the neighboring 
Christian churches and binding the population more closely with 
the Church. 

In addition, the feudal elites and the Rubenian rulers quickly 
imitated the ceremonial magnificence of the Byzantine and the 
Crusader courts,” Many terms that were characteristic of the Byz- 
antine and Western European social order were incorporated into 
the Armenian language (for example, baron, constable, gundstable, 
and proximos). Armenian historiography of the twelfth century 
may be considered the barometer of the extensive cultural and 
political movements at the time. Historians of the period chron- 
icled contemporary and near-contemporary events, but they con- 
tinued to focus on events in Greater Armenia even though the 
axis of Armenian politics had shifted to Cilicia and northern 
Syria. 


Cultural Negotiations 


While in Greater Armenia the Seljuks converted Christian 
churches into mosques and built Muslim monuments, in Cilician 
Armenia the rulers built new churches. Moreover, the Hetumian 
lords whose family would be elevated to the Cilician throne in 
the thirteenth century remained favorably disposed toward By- 
zantium. Not only were Greek theological works translated into 
Armenian but acceptance of the Chalcedonian confession by some 
senior clergy in the Armenian Church took place within the con- 
text of Byzantine Orthodoxy. In fact, as attested by Nerses Lam- 
bronatsi, the Byzantine Empire was regarded by many as the 
' fulcrum for political and cultural strength and syncretism in pre- 
serving Christian civilization in the East.” 

This intermingling was complemented by the Jacobite (Ortho- 
dox), Melkite (Uniate), and Nestorian Syrian cultures, whose na- 


XV" Congrés international d’Etudes byzantines, IV (Athens, 1980), pp. 420-41. 

19 Nerses of Lambron alludes to this in his letter to Prince Levon. See Ed. 
Dulaurier, ed. Recueil des Historiens des Croisades, vol. 1; Documents Arméniens 
(Paris: Imp. Nationale, 1869). 

2 See Bozoyan, Hay-byuzandakan ekeghetsakan banaktsutyunneri vaveragrere, 
pp. 138-39. 
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tional unity had been breached between the fifth and eighth 
century. Their decline had resulted in a corresponding decline 
of communicants using the Syrian/Syriac language, as their lit- 
erature assimilated into Christian Arab culture. Much of the 
Jacobite and Nestorian literature previously written in the Syriac 
language was now composed in Arabic, which was more wide- 
spread and understandable. Some Jacobite authors (for example, 
Dionysius Bar Salibi, Michael the Syrian, Theodore Bar Vahbun, 
and Ishokh the Syrian) living in Cilicia and northern ene knew 
or wrote in Armenian.” 

In the twelfth century, some members of the jasbi clergy 
headed by Theodore Bar Vahbun (circa 1193) founded a Jacobite 
counter-patriarchate in Cilicia. They were allowed to extend their 
activities into Cilicia and participated in the Armenian Church 
councils and major religious and political celebrations, including 
the coronation ceremonies of the King Levon I Rubenian on 
Christmas Day (Epiphany), January 6, 1198. Through the medium 
of Jacobite literature and translators, many juridical, medical, 
and hagiographic works were translated into Armenian.” 

The same process occurred within the Greek and Latin 
churches. The Greek translator Constantine, who was educated at 
the Catholicosate of Hromkla and consecrated in Constantinople 
as the bishop of Hieropolis (Manbij/Bambyce), supported the 
authority of the Armenian Church during Armenian-Greek dia- 
logues and, according to Nerses Lambronatsi, contributed to the 
enrichment of the Armenian literature in translation. The clergy- 
man Kylam Latin and others also assisted Nerses Lambronatsi. 
Understanding of this period would not be complete without 
attention to European political and cultural influences that pene- 
trated Western Asia. In the Crusader East, as the pope and the 
Catholic Church launched their cultural and missionary activities, 
new states were created, among them the County of Edessa, the 
Duchy of Antioch, and the Kingdom of Jerusalem. They enriched 


*! Certain Jacobites, including the canonist Dionysius Bar Salibi and the historian 
Michael the Syrian, outraged at the Armenian territorial expansion, denigrated the 
Armenian Church and culture. 

22 See Levon Ter-Petrosyan, Asorineri dere XII-XIII dd. haykakan Kilikio msha- 
kutayin kyankum [The Role of the Assyrians in the Culture of Armenian Cilicia, 12th- 
13th Centuries] (Venice: Mekhitarist Press, 1989). 
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the cultural and political life of the region by supporting various 
literary, ecclesiastical, and architectural endeavors. The Latin 
ritual, the monastic regulations of Saint Benedict, and other works 
were translated into Armenian. The Latin manuscripts composed 
in the East included floral and geometrical ornamentation which 
bore the characteristics of both Christian and Muslim writings 
and art; they also integrated the history of the Crusader East into 
Western European historiography. During that time, relations be- 
tween Cilician princes and the Crusader families grew closer and 
led to networks of ecclesiastical interaction and inter-institutional 
exchanges. 

Contacts with the Crusaders thus led to the introduction of 
many European traditions into Cilician Armenia. The Armenian 
Church, for its part, used its connections with Rome to enhance 
its own authority in the region. In Syria, the Hospitalers and 
Templars subsequently established their own monastic orders, but 
not in isolation. Christian churches and monasteries of diverse 
confession (Catholic, Orthodox, Jacobite, Armenian Apostolic, 
and so forth) functioned there side by side in the Amanus Moun- 
tains and in Antioch. The interaction of the various ecclesiastical 
communities in Cilician Armenia is attested in the travel accounts 
of Wilbrand of Oldenburg in the thirteenth century. He wrote 
that the entire leadership of the Christian churches in Cilicia, in- 
cluding the Armenian Catholicos, the Patriarch of the Jacobites, 
and the bishops of the Orthodox and Catholic churches of Tar- 
sus, participated in the celebration of Christmas and/or Epiphany 
on January 6.” 


3 See Peter Halfter, “Die Beschreibung des armenischen Königreiches Kilikien 
durch den Hildsheimer Domherren Wilbrand von Oldenburg,” in Hayastane ev 
Kristonya arevelke {Armenia and Christian Orient], ed. Paruyr Muradyan (Erevan: 
Armenian Academy of Sciences, 2000), pp. 403-21. While the Armenian Church 
celebrates the Nativity and the Epiphany on the same day as a single feast, the 
Orthodox and Catholic churches celebrate only the Epiphany (Baptism) on that day. 


